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PREFACE 

Since 1985 at least eight major reports have heen issued on the state of Ameri- 
can primary and secondary education These reports have heen written by 
observers of primary and secondary education Those who currently work from 
day-to-day in the schools have typically been treated as the subject matter for 
these external observers. They have been categorized, interrogated, diagnosed 
and dissected by these occasional visitors to the public school, who ha\e then 
offered their solutions 

Seldom, however, have those who work in schools on a daily basis been asked to 
analyze their own situation and to propose their own solutions The seminar on 
which this report is based resulted from bringing together competent teachers 
and competent administrators to analyzeteacher evaluation from theinside The 
ideas in this report were generated bv those who actually conduct eval .uons of 
teaching and those who are actually evaluated 

Nine teachers and nine administrators took part in this seminar Each was 
invited not because of any special expertise in teacher evaluation, but because of 
a local reputation for being thoughtful, articulate, and successful- Participants 
were asked to reflect on their ow n experiences, th;- experiences of their colleagues, 
♦heir professional reading, and their own best judgments aboutthe process -s and 
practices of teacher evaluation 

Seminars were carried on during five day*, but the days w ere not consecutiv e. 
Seminar sessions were about two weeks apart, so individuals could think and 
discuss between sessions. During part of each seminar day members were divided 
into sub-groups and during part of each dav everyone came together for du us- 
sion. Individuals didn't agree on everything at the end of five days, but a surpris- 
ing amount of consensus was reached 

We think that this report of the Select Seminar should be considered from two 
perspectives First, we hope you give careful thought to what this group of 
educators has tc say about teacher evaluation as they considei both problems 
and action steps. Second, please give serious consideration to the premise that 
those who w ork in our schools on a day-to-day basis hav e much to tell us about the 
educational enterprise All we have to do is to provide a forum and to listen 
carefully 

This report presents the observations and recommendations of The Select 
Seminar on Teacher Evaluation The Seminar ran best be described as a fiv e-cia> 
structured conversation among nine master teachers and nine school adminis- 
trators on the subject of teacher ev aluation The teachers and administrators 
came from eighteen school districts near Albany, New York, and its meetings 
took place between February and April, I Ma its membership represented over 
100 >ears of classroom experience The Seminar included 
(iregorv Aidala, Principal, Chatham Middle School 
Hit hard Behrcns. Pnnc lpal. Schuvlerville Jr Sr High School 
•lames Butterworth Principal. Mapie Hill High Sc hcH. Sc hodac k 
James Collins. Principal. Duanesburg Jr Sr High School 
Kevin Cothren. Teacher. New Paltz Central Schools 
Peter (irifrin Principal Voorhecsv die High School 
Dorothv .Jaeobson Teacher, Dovle Middle School, Trov 
Jeanne Jacobson, Principal. Hebrew Academv of the Capita! I)i-tnd 
lona Johnston, Principal, Watcrford Klementarv School 
Robert Jones. Teac her Queenshurv ( t>ntrai School Distil* t 
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Ruth Kellogg, Assistant Superintendent. S( otia ( \U-m die ( \ ntr il 

School District 
Kevin McCann, Teacher KaM (ireenbu^h High S< ho<>; 
Roger Quackenbush, Teacher, Bethlehem High Sch»#.-l 
Fran Seibert, Teacher, Ballston Spa High S< hooj 
M iriam Smith, Teacher, Onteor<* Hiirh S< hool 
Lillian Turner, Teacher, Ni*ka\una High N hool 
(trace Walter, Teacher, Saratoga Springs High >< • .«•' 
Naomi Woo!se>, Teacher. Hurnt Hills-BalNtori La*e 

Jr High School 

Seminar Coordinators: 

Nelson Armhn, Ass»,uate I)ire( tor oi th« ( apitai An a iv i )e\< lopment 
Association and Acting D'r»f tor of the institute torx hool I )e\ < lopment 

Richard Clark, Professor in the be;* '--h nt of Kdu< ati»»nal Ps\< halog\ at 
SLWY-Albany 

Fid ward Kelly, L\ rector of The F-\aiuation Contort uon at \lkmv 

Graduate Assistants-State Cniversit\ of New York at Albany: 
Judy Kaufman, Department of F'.ducational P>\(Jvaog\ 
[y>uise Lincoln, Department of Kducational Administration and Poll, \ 
Studies 

Susan Henati, The revaluation Consortium at \lKnn 
All seminar sessions were tape recorded and tran^< nbwj In addition partu i 

pants prepared written position papers All of the id'\e» < mn juM'»n^ and n*t onv 

mendations in this document are the result of collaborative or individual 

con tn but ions by seminar members 
This report presents a sumrt,ar\ of tne work oMhc n mm n \ -nore m< rjsivc 

document is being published as 'Notebook Work «»! Niut ^minar on 

Teacher revaluation." 
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INTRODUCTION 



A profession, according to Webster's Dictionary, is "a calling requiringspecial- 
ized knowledge and often long and intensive preparation includinginstruction in 
skills and methods as well as in the scientific, historical, or scholarly principles 
underlying such skills ^nd methods, maintaining by force of organization or 
concerted opinion high standards of achievement and conduct, and committing 
its members to continued study and to a kind of work which has for its pnme 
purpose the rendenngof a public service "Thisdefinition applies to teaching; itis 
to this standard that teachers aspire and by which they wish to be recognized. 



"I am a professional teacher, and I demand to be 
treated professionally. 99 



In any other profession, maintaining high standards requires evaluation of 
practice. One difficulty with evaluating teaching resides in the fact that nearly 
everyone has be?n taught by teachers for at least eleven year.-, (from age 5 to 16). 
Evervone assumes, tnerefore, that he or she knows how the profession should be 
practiced. Manv believe that teaching is easy, since to the non-educator most 
effective teaching appears effortless This situation creates unique pressures for 
teachers In part because of this, diverse interest groups, professional associa- 
tions, teachers being evaluated, and the evaluators themselves often must work 
out evaluation policy and practice in an adversarial environment 

In order to maintain the high standards of achievement and conduct typifying 
professionals, evaluation of teaching practices is necessary Although current 
research findings provide an incomplete picture of effective teaching, meaningful 
teacher evaluation can occur when agreed-upon criteria are established by school 
districts For example, a school district may decide that a particular teaching 
model best reflects local goals and prac- 
tices. After appropriate training in the r^TT 

model, teachers can be evaluated on "Evaluation IS ROt a 
the criteria inherent in that model , • . . . 

Not only must criteria for evaluation Spare-time activity. 

he established, but the credibility of 

evaluators must be assured A credible 



evaluator wouM demonstrate effective interpersonal classroom management 
skills, subject-area mastery, pedagogical knowledge, and an understanding of 
child and adolescent psychology Many evaluators do not meet these criteria 

ERJC JO 



( 'urrent evaluation practice needs reassessment ( Jenerallv pre-service student 
teachers are inadequately evaluated. Probationary or tenured teachers a* well 
lack constructive evaluation Furthermore, the evaluation needs of professionals 
must be differentiated to reflec t the individual's needs at different stages of career 
development. Such differentiation will help insure that high professional stand- 
ards are maintained throughout all levels of the teaching profession 

The collective wisdom of more than KM) years of demonstrably effective teach- 
ing experience produced a set of observations describing the current state of 
affairs in our public and pr ,te schools with respect to how teachers are evalu- 
ated. These observations form the first major section of this report of The Select 
Seminar on Teacher Evaluation Nine observations are presented and each is 
followed bv a set of comments that illustrate or support the observation. 

The observcitions and comments offered here might well be considered findings 
in a research setting They are the result of deliberation and discussion on the 
part of The Select Seminar on Teacher Evaluation and form the basis for a set of 
recommendations. In some instances, several observations relate to a single 
recommendation 

The second major section of the r^ ,r! presents eight policy and practice 
recommendations that the Seminar agreed v/ere essential for the improvement 
and professionahzation of the evaluation of teacheis in our State Bach recom- 
mendation is followed by an explanation and a specific set of actions which the 
Seminar believed would bring about necessary changes 

This sermnar, desiring to tap the expertise of its professionals to the fullest, 
arranged for them to be together for long time spans in a setting conducive to 
productive conversations The conversations were structured usiiv^ the input of 
the participants, delineating the tasks and several approuf lies to the task from 
which t.iose appropriate were chosen Agreement v\ as not reac bed on every point, 
as our notebook will attest Hut consensus m major areas was achieved The 
members of the Seminar were unanimous in then belief that the process of 
structured conversation with time and resources provided for it allowed effective 
group deliberation with significant results The proc ess wedesei ibe in o ir recom- 
mendations about teacher evaluation is the pio<es> we used to ream those 
recommendations 
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OBSKRVATIONS 



I. Teachers are undervalued. Much is demanded of teachers but little 
is given in return in salary, in community recognition, or in creating 
conditions that would make teaching more professionally regarding. 
Most teachers are given positive evaluations, but even these positive 
evaluations are not rewarding. Positive evaluations seldom result in 
higher salaries or in meaningful professional growth or recognition. 

COMMENTS, 

. . . Superior teachers would like their special efforts recognized in material 
ways, but the first need is better pay for ALL teachers. 



"Some teachers are better teachers than others. 
Shouldn't that difference be reflected in rewards?" 



. , , Merit pay systems often iead to resentment and distruct and are viewed by 
teachers as an inadequate means for rewarding superior teachers. Often the 
amount of money allocpted through merit systems is so small as to be almost 
insulting Yet superior teachers should be rewarded Since they are highly self- 
motivated, superior teachers take pride in doing a good job, and they seek self- 
improvement They rely more on self-evaluations than on the evaluation of 
others At the same time, they welcome external confirmation of their worth. 
Although increased salaries for all teachers are essential, money is not the only 
professional reward teachers seek 

Many superior teachers want to stay in the classroom, but they would 
welcome meaningful ways to assist novice teachers and peers They are uniquely 
qualified to fill roles in orienting new teachers, in engaging in peer evaluation, 
and in modeling teaching behavior Teachers who accept these responsibilities 
should receive adequate financial compensation as well as support in profes- 
sional development activities 



II. Most current teacher evaluation practices arc ineffective. Evalua- 
tions as now carried on usually do not capture quality and do not con- 
tribute to teacher growth. 
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"I've been observed lots of times — the evaluations 
have been very nice. . . / don't believe that any child 
has benef*' ; any way as a result of my evalua- 
tions. 99 



COMMENTS: 

. . . Current evaluation systems seem to be designed to identify incompetent 
teachers. However, they dun'* work well even for this limited purpose Few 
teachers are eliminated from the profession on the basis of assessments of teach- 
ing. Although most teachers are competent and want to be better, few current 
evaluation practices help competent teachers be better. Teachers would welcome 
a system of teacher evaluation which helped them improve performance, were 
this system conducted by peers or administrators not looking for reasons to 
discipline. 

. . . Many teachers are evaluated infrequently, no more than once a year or less, 
with observations no longer than a class period. Pre-conferences are usually 
pei functory if they are held at all. Feedback is often general; few specific sugges- 
tions are m, e concerning how teaching might be improved 

. . . Teachers are often evaluated on factors that do not bear on effective 
teaching such as bulletin boards, the height of window shades, or the neatness of 
lesson plans. Teachers do not view such evaluations as relevant to effective 
classroom performance that enhances the teaching-learning process. 

. . . Teachers are responsible for certain elements of non-tea<hing behavior 
being in school on time, submitting required reports, collecting milk money, 
monitoring halls and bath rooms, and serving on appropriate committees and the 
like. Their behavior in meeting such responsibilities can be legitimately evalu- 
ated, but such evaluations must be kept separate from evaluations of classi jom 
performance. 

. . . Teacher evaluations continue to be influenced by factors other than the 
performance of teaching responsibilities. Teachers may be evaluated less 
favorably because they are outspoken in the community, are critical of school 
practice, are active in union activities or for similar reasons Similarly, evalua- 
tions may be more favorable than the teaching performance merits for reasons 
extraneous to effective teaching 

...The tools currently used to evaluate teachers are often superficial. Teaching 
is a complex act, but current evaluation tools are often checklists in which an 
observer notes the presence jr absence of certain teacher behaviors which can be 
easily observed The quest for objectivity has resulted in trivializing thecomplex 
act of teaching. The use of mandated checklists is seen by teachers as inspections, 
^rather than evaluation 

ERIC 1 3 
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III. The public, including parents and teachers, is generally unin- 
formed about teacher evaluation procedures. 

COMMENTS 

. . . Parents, children, and other community members should have a role in 
setting the goals of the school district. Teachers have an obligation to work to 
achieve these goals. Evaluation to determine the degree to which district goals 
are being achieved is appropriate. 

. . . Teachers should be encouraged (or even required) to obtain evaluations from 
students. At the same time, we should recognize that thes° evaluations may be 
colored by the students' feeling about the teacher's subject, the teachers grading 
standards, or the teacher's work re juirements. St' J ents' evaluations ofteaching 
should go only to their teachers. Teachers s 1 aid consider these evaluations 
carefully. 

All those involved in the evaluation process should be appropriately trained 
to fulfill their assigned role. If parents, children, and community members are to 
have a role in teacher evaluation, then they need to be trained as well. 

IV. Evaluation is often an adversarial proceeding between teachers 
and administrators or between teachers and special interest groups. 

COMMENTS. 

. Evaluations which carry the possibility of negative consequences for 
teachers will be seen as adversarial. 



"I'm a practitioner in the evaluation process., .in the 
'heavy' end of the deal ..Teachers don't enjoy being 
evaluated. I don't enjoy the job as matters now 
stand." 



. . Mandated visits by administrators are often simply trouble-?" >oting ges- 
tures 

. . Teachers need to be protected from community special interest groups who 
judge teachers based on rumor or bias. Community pressures sometimes influ- 
ence teacher evaluation. A few parents who object to a particular assignment 
may unduly influence the evaluations of a specific teacher. 
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V. We need to reconsider who should evaluate. 



COMMENTS: 

. . . Currently evaluation is tied to 
role. Principals and supervisors, with- 
out consideration of their qualifica- 
tions to be evaluators, are expected to 
evaluate teachers. However, teaching 
certain subjects, particularly at the 
high school level and in special class- 
rooms, is a highly specialized activity. 

Some kinds of evaluations can only be 

performed by another specialist. Moreover, all evaluators require special skills in 
order to evaluate competently. All who evaluate need training to carry out this 
activity with competence. They need two kinds of skill. They must be masters of 
the content and/or method to be evaluated as well as masters of the necessary 
skills of evaluation. 



"Criteria for an effective 
teacher evaluation are 
unclear. " 



"When he told ire I had taught a good class, I 
wanted to laugh because he hasn't taught a class in 
twenty years. " 



. . . We exclude from the evaluation process some of the most important elements 
of teaching. Good teaching has many patterns, follows many forms Current 
evaluation forms emphasize behaviors that can easily be seen and checked off 
In the process, important aspects of teaching are ignored In the end, all evalua- 
tion has to rest on judgment. 

VI. Time and resources devoted to teacher evaluation are presently 
inadequate. 

COMMENTS 

. . Most of the burden of teacher evaluation falls on building principals. 
However, evaluation is only one of a principal's responsibilities 

. . . The responsibilities of the building principal are diverse and demanding 
Little time is left for effective evaluation even if the principal is a competent 
evaluator. 

. . Since teaching is a omplex set of activities, many aspects of teaching 
cannot be evaluated in one class period. If evaluation is to improve the teaching 
learning process, then more time needs to be devoted to evaluation 

. . . Teachers should have a meaningful voice in detenrm ing the expectations 
for their performance. To have such a voice, teachers need time for goal setting 
Q d for establishing evaluative criteria. 

ERJC 15 
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VII. School districts and school buildings are different from each 
other. Teacher evaluation practices can and do differ from one district 
to another. One common model of evaluation is not appropriate. (This is 
not meant to dispute the many universal characteristics of good 
teachers and good teaching.) 

COMMENTS. 

. . While all schools share objectives in common, each school district has rights 
of self-determination. To the degree that goals of different districts vary from one 
another, evaluation critena may differ. 

. . . Evaluation always takes place within a context that must be considered. 
Teacher evaluations should consider the physical conditions in which teachers 
work, class size, and the types of stud . *s with whom the teachers deal. 



VIII. Teachers and administrators within most school districts have 
not developed a set of shared beliefs about what constitutes effective 
evaluation. These beliefs should be based on (1) the currently existing 
body of research findings on teaching and evaluation; (2) the knowl- 
edge, education, and experience of professional educators within the 
district; and (3) educator- and community-developed school district 
goals. 

COMMENTS 

. . School districts cannot connnue to evaluate staff on loosely defined critena. 
Assuming each district has its own autonomy and ethos, then teachers should be 
evaluated on district-wide goals. Perhaps some teachers can be successful in 
some schools and districts but not in others. 

. . Effective evaluation cannot be accomplished by reliance on classroom 
observation alone. 

. . Evaluation checklists ai,d rating scales have limited value Their use is 
often more destructuve than con struct/ 'e 



"Let me be free to teach/ 9 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. Every school district in New York State should establish specific 
plans for dramatically improving teacher compensation to be imple- 
mented by the 1988-89 school year. First attention should be given to 
providing adequate compensation for all teachers Then each school 
district should consider ways in which the work of eery teacher could 
be made more rewarding. Finally, districts should consider ways in 
which the skills of superior teachers could be further used outside regu- 
lar classroom instruction, and how such extra use might be compen- 
sated. 

We believe that our schools will increasingly have trouble attracting and 
keeping the excellent teachers that our children deserve unless we begin to pay 
professional teachers a professional salary. Even in the wealthy areas of our 
State, starting salaries of teachers do not reflect the importance of the work they 
are askod to do. Many current teachers are excellent even though they are poorly 
paid. They find their work with students rewarding and their professional activi- 
ties exciting. At the same time, many excellent teachers are frustrated; they 
would like their work recognized in ways they find meaningful 

ACTION STEPS: 

(1) Each school district in New York State should adopt a goal for a teacher 
starting slary in New York State by 1988. In no case should this goal be for a 
salary of less than $28,000. Each district should study the implications of this 
salary goal in terms of needed state aid as well as increased local support. Efforts 
should be made to enlist support of community, school administrators, legisla- 
tors, Regents, and others to work to achieve this goal. 

(2) Each school district in New York State should establish a mechanism 
which will involve teachers, school administrators, school board, and community 
to analyze the work of teachers in the system. This analysis should be conducted 
with the objective of making the work of each teacher in the system more profes- 
sionally rewarding. Special attention should be given to means by which 
teach ei*s will become less isolated. 

(3) Each school district in New York State should consider ways in which the 
skills of superior teachers could be best used to improve the total school situation 
while keeping these superior teachers primarily in the classroom. At the same 
time, plans for compensating superior teachers for playing diverse roles in the 

Q tern should be developed. 
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II. Current practices of teacher evaluation must be thoroughly re- 
examined. Most current evaluation practices must be changed because 
they are both ineffective and demeaning. 

Both teachers and administrators in the Seminar agreed that the way teachers 
are observed most often by administrators does not help teachers do a better job. 
The problem of demanding that a single principal carry most of the burden of 
teacher observation is most severe in high schools and in special classrooms 
where even experienced principals may not know the subject matter that is being 
taught. Both teachers and administrators in the Seminar agreed that current 
evaluation practices seldom offer much for experienced teachers. Since teacher 
evaluation is only one of the many demands on the time of a principal, principals 
often choose to concentrate their efforts where there seems to be a problem, ratlier 
than with teachers who seem to be performing in a satisfactory or superior way. 
The Seminar agreed that the development of a "better" checklist is NOT the 
answer to improved teacher evaluation. All of those currently involved in teacher 
evaluation can be represented in a candid analysis of current evaluation proce- 
dures within a school district. Such candid analysis will result in general agree- 
ment that many current practices don't work very well and that some current 
practices actually harm the teaching learning process. 



"I have taught more than 11,000 classes. During 
that time I have been observed a total of nine times, 
never by a teacher colleague/ 9 



ACTION STEPS: 

(1) Each school district in New York State should establish a procedure to 
examine current teacher evaluation practices within that district. Procedures 
would vary depending on many factors, but in every case, both those evaluated 
and those conducting current evaluations should be represented. 

(a) Since procedures for assessing current practices should be designed to 
minimize iefensiveness in an adversarial situation, the first test for each current 
evaluation practice should be "how does this practice improve the teaching- 
learning process in our school?" An effort should be made to answerthisquestion 
honestly from the standpoint of all involved. Discussions might be arranged 
across schools and might be facilitated by individuals who are not involved in th e 
current procedures. Adequate time and facilities should be provided for those 
involved in the process. This process should not be viewed as an "after school" 
activity, but as integral to the district's functions 



III. Put value into teacher evaluation for teachers as well as adminis- 
trators. 

The Seminar roundly agreed that current practices of teacher evaluation are 
£ "ective and unacceptable; it was unable to locate any single system or plan for 
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teacher evaluation strong enough to respond to the neeck of all teachers and 
administrators as well as the public. Current practices seldom offer much for the 
experienced teacher. This condition has evolved as a result of profound misunder- 
standings about k jachers, teaching, and professional evaluation 

In order to improve this condition, the Seminar recommends that the emphasis 
in teacher evaluation be shifted away from accountability and toward the profes- 
sional development of teachers. All trustworthy evidence that the Seminar is 
aware of demonstrates that effective evaluation practices require th^t those who 
participate in the process share a common core of beliefs about what they are 
doing and why they aie doing it. In the absence of such a shared set of beliefs, 
evaluation systems lack a solid foundation 

ACTION STEPS: 

(1) Each district should establish a meaningful district- wide policy on profes- 
sional evaluation by instituting a professional seminar designed to do so. Con- 
sciously competent teachers should design and direct that seminar and take 
leadeiship in composing and installing district policy on teacher evaluation 

(2) Each district should identify a cadre of consciously competent teachers who 
will be trained as teacher evaluation specialists. The district should establish the 
resources and evaluation training structures required by district policy. 

(3) Each district should ensure that trained teachers who perform evaluations 
are not required to do so as an added responsibility, but as a portion of their 
professional day, and that they receive appropriate meaningful compensation. 

(4) Each district should identify useful evaluation supports availaL in 
teacher centers, Boards of Cooperative Educational Services, colleges, and uni- 
versities and use them as necessary to assist teacher^ in the implementation of 
professional teacher evaluation practices 



IV. Get better data on teachers and teaching so that decisions will not 
be made on faulty information. 

Since teaching is a complex process, evaluations of teachers and their teaching 
must acknowledge that complexity. The Seminar was fully persuaded that 
neither a teacher nor the activity of teaching can be meaningfully evaluated 
solely on a series of classroom observations or investigations. 

The Seminar was equally agreed that the use of student scores on standardized 
tests as evidence for or against a judgment of teacher effectiveness represents a 
principal error in policy and practice. So many factors that areoutside th^ control 
of even the best teacher contribute to student test performance that to hold 
teachers responsible for student failure or to reward their for success on such 
tests is both logically and scientifically absurd Teachers car not beheld responsi- 
ble for their students' test scores; however, teachers can and should be evaluated 
on how they require their students to spend instructional time 

Any proposed evaluation process ought to reflect current trustworthy research 
on effective teaching. Written policies and procedures for teacher evaluation 
must be based on an understanding of such research as well as the criteria and 
standards that local district teachers have established Within these policies and 
practices specially trained local teachers will take leadership in instituting mean- 
^ ?ful teacher evaluation. 
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The Seminar concluded that effective teacher evaluation, no matter the district, 
will require the careful, professional use of more than one method for collecting 
different kinds of data about teaching Four of the more important methods are 
self-evaluation, peer review, systematic observation, and student ratings. Each 
of these methods is well described in the available professional literature. 

ACTION STEPS: 

(1) Each school district in New York State shall carefully define the role that 
teachers, administrators, students, parents, and community members will pla} 
in the evaluation process. Expert advice should besought concerningthe evalua- 
tion skills and understandings necessary for each role in the evaluation process. 

(2) Necessary training for the designated evaluators should be arranged. Help 
in training may be available from Teacher Centers, BOCES. from universities or 
from qualified professionals within the district Only after training has been 
received, should individuals be allowed to take part in any evaluation that will 
become part of a teacher's record. 

(3) Time to carry out the agreed-upon evaluation activities must be scheduled 
within the regular workload of those involved. Teachers who take a role in peer 
evaluation will need time for Tie-conference goal setting, for a meaningful 
amount of classroom observation, and for post-observation discussion. 



V. Teachers must begin to evaluate other teachers on a regular basis 
ising systematic peer review and assume major responsibility for 
evaluation 

Most teaching occurs behind closed doors that exclude not only parents but 
other teachers. In only ? few schools is it common to find teachers observing each 
others classes. As described by Daniel i^ortie, teaching is a strange profession 
that works in a cellular, pnvatistic, and conservative environment called the 
classroom. The Select Sem inar on Teacher Evaluation strongly recommends that 
the profession begiii to change this structure of ceiluiaritv through frequent, 
informal peer reviews among teachers. Such reviews ought to be focused on 
teachers helping each other identify their strengths and weaknesses. The results 
of peer reviews must not become matters of record, but the frequprvy with which 
they occur should be recorded. 

The teacher's basicduties, assignments, and responsibilities, can be evaluated 
by administrators. Evaluating the activities of teaching, however, is a compre- 
hensive and on-going process that can best be conducted by trained professionals 
closest to the process of teaching 

Most workers, whether laborers, craftsmen, professionals, managers or busi- 
nessmen, have continuing opportunities to observe the work of others who are 
engaged in a similar activity, and their work in turn is continually observed and 
evaluated by others. Craftsmen do not observe only their own work. Lawyers do 
not read only their own briefs. Businessmen must keep an eye on the work of their 
competition. But teachers rarely have opportunities to observe teaching and to be 
observed by teachers in a non-threatening, professional manner. Typically the 
evaluation that matters most is a self ^valuation based upon self-observation 
This feature is almost unique to teaching and is to a large extent responsible for 
© plexity associated with teacher evaluation The natural human tendency 
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to ignore criticism, to resist change, and to be self-satisfied is thus encouraged by 
a structure which denies the teacher access totrustv.ortin professional opinions. 
Teaching is an isolated and isolating activity The few evaluations that the 
teacher typically receives are likely to be inspections designed to ascertain 
whether anything is wrong. Such evaluations are necessarily threatening and 
are generally viewed as something to get through. 

Any effective evaluation program must guarantee opportunities for continuing 
teacher interaction based upon shared classroom experiences Teachers should 
be scheduled to observe and be observed as part of their instructional dav. This 
must not be an add-on responsibility. Such structured interaction might replace 
scheduled non-instructional duties and as such would make mor^ profitable use 
of a teachers time. Conference time should also be scheduled as part of the 
teacher's instructional duties. 

Evaluation processes must be consistent from one application to another They 
must be carried out by educators who know what thev are doing v hen the> are 
evaluating teaching and who can do so objectively To assure uniform equa- 
tions, each school district must publish its own policy and guidelines for its 
teacher evaluation process, and these policies and guidelines must be developed 
in collaboration with teachers 

ACTION STEPS 

The teacher's own evaluation is a natural outcome of the evaluation process 
and is therefore thp ultimate purpose of anv attempt to judge the merit of a 
teacher s performance. Through encouraging and providing opportunities for 
self-examination, a school district acknowledges the differing needs of teachers 
at various career stages and helps a teacher become a consciously competent 
practitioner whose skills— continually heing developed, enhanced, and refined— 
not only benefit students but also contribute to personal growth The increased 
self-knowledge and feelings of self-worth that can result from a teacher's self- 
evaluation against some standards considered meaningful and valid might do 
much to reduce the burn-out syndrome among teachers It might even lessen the 
frequency with which some of our most pn mising colleagues abandon the class- 
room in an attempt to find a profession where their work is valued and their 
self-respect nurtured 

Using the information received from others w ho ha\ e a rolo in an evaluation, 
students, colleagues, supemsors, and administrators who have first-hand 
knowledge of teaching, the professional tea* her is better able to measure perfor- 
mance against his her professional goals 

No less important in this process is the personal refle< tion on teaching that the 
teacher engages in all the time. The area between an ideal ( onception of self as 
teacher and the reahtv of work as revealed bv sell examination and information 
from others forms a basis for goals that the 1 tea< her ( an de\ isc for the short and 
long term. Specifically, the teacher might draw up a statement of goals for the 
coming week, month, semester, or school year 

As part of a district's formal evaluation process, these goals would be shared 
with an administrator along with a plan for meeting them and an indu ation of 
how the teacher woud know that the goals had been met In all rases, the goals 
^- u ould be focused and limited in number Such personal goal-setting and the 
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concomitant direct activity by 'he teacher to achieve the goals make explicit the 
teachers roie as primary orchestrator of personal and professional growth. At 
the same time and just as importantly, it takes evaluation out of the realm of 
something done to the teacher and places it squarely in the arena of something 
the teacher must do for self It also makes explicit the idea that the need to strive 
for excellence extends beyond the point at which a tenure decision is confirmed. 
The rewards in enhanced self-worth and .self-respect, not to mention in continu- 
ally improved teaching, make self evaluation a powerful element in the evalua- 
tion process, 

(1) Teachers should have time, a regular part of their schedule, to observe 
colleagues teaching, to be observed b> colleagues, and to confer about the obser- 
vations. 

(2) Workshops in classroom observation should be routinely scheduled and 
required of all new staff at all levels. 

C\) The only record of such observation and feedback should be doc urn en tat ion 
that the observation took place. No record of teacher discussion should be kept 
Formats for observation should be developed by teachers 



VL Start evaluating teachers right at the beginning of their training 
programs and continue that process throughout theircareers. Differen- 
tiate evaluation, both in substance and process, for subsequent career 
stages. 

ACTION STEPS. 

(1) Evaluate pre-semce education, including 

a) Student teaching as well a* academic and professional courses 

b) Performance on tests in the discipline and in literac v skills 

c) Selection of cooperating teac hers who are established in both teaching 
methods ,ind the discipline in question 

d ) Frequent informal reviews c arried out bv manv different mdiv lduals in 
addition to the college supervisor and the cooperating *eai her 

e) A final formal ev aluation patterned attrrtheve.tr end evaluation of the 
beginning teac her 

I Evaluate the beginning teacher (flrM t.\n wars of teaching), including 

a) Pre-sc hool workshop (at least five davsj in vvhn h first vear and other 
kev people involved in evaluation, will discus* goals, guidelines, and 
expectations 

b) Prov ision of a reduced first-Year workload to prov ide time to \ isit the 
classes of other teachers, confer with other teac hers, work on curricu- 
lum or engage in other relevant professional activities 

c) Establishment of a procedure bv which master teachers and or peer 
teachers will have- time allocated to them to visit frequently thedasses 
of beginning teachers and to hold pre- and post-visit conferences 

22 
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d) Early emphasis on informal evaluations (peer reviews) which will 
concentrate on the positive elements of the beginning teacher's perfor- 
mance, along with elements which the beginning teacher selects for 
emphasis. 

e) Prior to any formal evaluation, a summing-up conference in which the 
beginning teacher is encouraged to evaluate his or her own perfor- 
mance and to describe any elements (positive or negative) which may 
be affecting performance. Those who have observed the beginning 
teacher will provide information. An effort will be made to reach agree- 
ment concerning the professional goals which should be of immediate 
concern. 

f) The first formal evaluation toward the end of the first semester which 
should inclut *; a pre-conference in which specific goals are mutually 
agreed upon by the beginning teacher and those who will be evaluat- 
ing; an agreement on the body of work to be evaluated, the number of 
observations, and the extent o/other evidence that will be considered; a 
follow-up conference in which items of concern will be discussed, and 
efforts made to reach consensus concerning what wa* observed and its 
relevance to good teaching (contextual elements such as physical 
conditions in the school, class size, students with special problems 
should be discussed); a written report based on the follow-up conference 
which should only incorporate items discussed in the follow-up confer- 
ence. 

g) Second semester procedures paralleling those of the first semester: a 
period of extensive informal evaluation followed by a second formal 
evaluation. 

h) An end-of-year evaluation in which the beginning teacher might intro- 
duce student evaluations, test data or other relevant information; 
formal evaluations will be reviewed; other elements of the beginning 
teacher's performance will be discussed. 

i) A recommendation based on the end-of-year evaluation 

j) Full teaching loads for second year teachers, but the same process 
otherwise as for first year teacher 

(3) Evaluate the non -tenured teacher (third year of service), including 

a; Informal observations, using the same procedures as for the beginning 

teacher, during the first semester 
b) Second semester and end-of-the-year procedures hkc those for the 

beginning teacher. 

(4) Evaluate the tenured teacher, including 

a) Focus of evaluation on the tenured teacher's success in met 1 ting new 
district, building, and/or department goals 

b) Emphasis on many informal observations, with pre and post- 
conferences to establish specific evaluation goals and to discuss perfor- 
mance relative to these goals. 

c) End-of-year summary conference involving self-evaluation and feed- 
back from those involved in the evaluation process 
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(5) Evaluation of tenured teachers who may not cur ently be teaching effec- 



a) Through processes of informal evaluation, questions may be raised 
concerning whether a tenured teacher is still performing in a satisfac- 
tory way. This concern should be communicated, with emphasis on 
how the teacher can be helped. Help might include providing help with 
specific teaching techniques, arranging personal counseling, or 
arranging sick leave. 

b) After an agreed upon period of help, the procedures for the evaluation of 
the non-tenured teacher will be followed. An end-of-the~year summary 
conference will be held in u Sich a decision will be reached concerning 
whether to return to the regular evaluation procedures for tenured 
teacher or to continue using formal evaluation. 

VII. Each school district in New York State should institute a system 
for insuring that its teacher evaluation system makes use of the best and 
most current results of research on both teacher evaluation and effec- 
tive teaching. At the same time, districts should institute systematic 
procedures for determining annually the effectiveness of district- wide 
evaluation policy and practices. 

Although we don't know everything we would like to know about how to ^ich 
effectively, the Seminar was agreed that we know more than most evaluation 
systems currently make use of. The research base supporting effective teaching 
practice is considerable and has grown steadily over the last ten years. No longer 
is it professionally reasonable to claim that research on teaching is unavailable, 
inapplicable, and non-prescriptive. To hold such a view today is to be ignorant of 
the professional literature on effective teaching. 

The findings from this research base are not, however, intended to be viewed as 
laws that ought to govern the practiceof all professional teachers. The burden for 
professional teachers is not only to be constantly cognizant of that research base, 
but also to adopt and ad apt from it those results that best fit the role and style of 
the individual teacher within the larger pattern of district goals in a local context. 

Systematic, professional evaluation is expensive, but the Seminar believes that 
such an allocation of resources will prove worth the price for all parties. 

ACTION STEPS: 

(V Under the direction of local district teachers and using external advisors as 
teachers believe necessary, each district should develop a plan for re-evaluating 
its teacher evaluation system, its methods, analyses, reporting strategies, and 
utility. 

(2) The New York State Department of Education should convene immediately 
a statewide seminar directed and constructed by professional distnct-level 
teachers to discuss the criteria, standards, and methods that ought to be used at 
the local level to evaluate local systems of teacher evaluation and to ensure that 
such systems are responsive to the best current thinking and research on effective 
teaching practice as well as effective teacher evaluation practices. 



tively. 
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VIII. Not less than three per cent of each school budget should be 
devoted to teacher evaluation and staff development. 

The Seminar is totally committed to the idea that professional teachers must be 
professionally evaluated. To do so will cost money. Local districts with support 
from the State must set aside sufficient funds to supportmeaningful professional 
evaluation of staff at all levels of the district. Such evaluations must be designed 
to inform the public about the effectiveness and efficiency of its educators and to 
help educators grow in their capacity to serve children. 

Presently, inadequate funds are allotted to the improvement of teaching by 
educational budgets. 

Businesses and industry constantly engage in product analysis and product 
development to remain competitive and current. Education must also be willing 
to analyze itself and encourage n^w techniques 

ACTION STEPS: 

(1) The State Education Department should create categorical aid for staff 
development and in-service education as follows 

1986- 87—1% of each school district's budget 

1987- 88—2% of each school district's budget 

1988- 89—3%) of each school districts budget 
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POSTSCRIPT 



What The Select Semin on Teacher Evaluation discovered was that the process 
of conducting these deliberation* is just as lmpoitant as the reports that were 
generated. We concluded that the processes that led to the Seminar and the rubric 
of professional respect under which it was conducted are, themselves, precondi- 
tions to the development of good evaluation policy School districts and State 
agencies would do well to imitate the actions of The Select Seminar on Teacher 
Evaluation 
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